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“I assure you the Germans opposite us here 
(Anzio front) are a very unhappy party. They 
realize that they have lost the battle, tho 
events have not gone as swiftly as we our- 
selves hoped. Had everything been perfect 
we might have gone straight thru to Rome in 
the first round. There’s no basis for pessi- 
mistic rubbish. We are near the end of the 


’” 


second round, and we are winning it.”— 
Gen HAROLD ALEXAN- 
DER, commanding Allied 
Armies in Italy. 


For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 
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We sometimes overlook fact 
that Selective Service was set 
up to perform a_ two-way 
function. Local Selective Serv- 
ice committees (“draft 
boards”) are also charged 
with responsibility of ar- 
ranging for men to ret’n to 
civilian pursuits, as they are 
mustered out of military serv- 
ice. 

Employers are req'd by law 
to re-employ men _ released 
from armed forces. But place- 
ment isn’t always simple. 
Some casualties can no longer 
perform previous civilian du- 
ties. Others have acquired new 
skills fitting them for more 
responsible posts. And _ still 
others prefer to make “a 
fresh start”. 

This wk, Manpower Chair- 
man Paul V. McNutt and Se- 
lective Service Director Lewis 
B. Hershey got together, is- 
sued a joint statement. It has 
been agreed that Selective 
Service will assume responsi- 
bility for those veterans who 
wish to ret’n, and are able to 
ret’n to their old jobs. US 
Employment Service, a Di- 
vision of War Manpower 
Commission, will take over 
task of placing veterans in 
new jobs. 

The draft boards will be as- 
sisted by clearing-house com- 
mittees, recruited largely from 
American Legion and VFW 
membership. As in the case 
of regular draft board mem- 
bers, they will serve without 
remuneration. The U S Em- 
ployment Service has already 
begun hiring veterans’ repre- 
sentatives (applicants for 


these jobs must themselves be 
honorably discharged  veter- 
ans with at least 5 yrs em- 
ployment experience.) They 
will put in full time and be 
paid from $180 to $250 
monthly. 








prophesies... a 


LABOR: Union heads are getting jittery over puDlic rela- " 
tions. Particularly disturbed by impression spreading : 
amongst: servicemen overseas that union men are unpa- ; 
triotic, fomenting strikes, retarding production. Don’t know : 
quite what to do about it, but some kind of publicity pro- * 
gram is shaping up. Probably will include radio. 2 


ELECTION: Dewey’s attitude now appears more receptive. 
' We incline to think he will accept nomination if there is 
{ strong call and evidence of Republican unanimity. 


i WE ; 4 4 








FINLAND: Chances favor early peace. 





Extreme optimists who. few wks 
ago, were talking of war’s end “by 
early spring” are extending fore- 
casts. It is now generally conceded 
that European war will be in pro- 
gress when both political conven- 
tions are held, and very likely at 
election time. Major party leaders 
are basing their strategy on that as- 
sumption. 


ITALY: The extreme crisis o: 
last wk has eased somewhat. Since 
Nazis did not attain their objective 
of driving our forces into the sea, 
the offensive must be chalked up as 
a failure. Those who were disposed 
to label this beachhead stand as 
“another Dunkirk” overlooked two 
significant points of difference: our 
supply lines were unimpaired, and 
we held control of the air. At Dun- 
kirk, the English, lacking heavy 
equipment and ammunition, were 
helpless to resist the Nazi hordes. 
Gen Kesserling would hardly char- 
acterize our beachhead forces as in 
that position. Clearing weather 
brought virtually every type of al- 
lied aircraft into action this wk. 
Enemy positions between our fronts 
and Rome were raked with fire and 
high explosives. Some interesting 
developments are to be expected. 


AERIAL WAR: There’s_ been 
much glib talk of 1000-bomber raids, 
but few of us have any real con- 
ception of preparations involved. 
Some statistics might not be amiss. 
In the big mid-wk attack on the 


Reich, nearly 60,000 RAF men were. 


involved (more than the total pop- 





ulation of Macon, Ga.) More than 
7000 flying personnel were briefed 
for the raid, and there were approx 
50 men working on the ground for 
each bomber that got into the air. 
It took 4000 men 5 hrs just to load 
the bombs. The gasoline consumed 
in those few hectic hrs would have 
kept the lst car evolved by Elwood 
Haynes going night and day from 
the time of its invention to the 
present moment, with probably 
enough reserve to chug its way thru 
the present war. 


4th WAR LOAN: There's never 
any question of these bond drives 
going “over the top” since big finan- 
cial institutions simply absorb any 
lag. Although campaign just con- 
cluded is termed most successful 
drive to date, Treasury Dep’t has 
not yet attained its objective in 
distribution of “E” bonds to small- 
money investors. The “E” bond 
sales reported to Feb 16 amounted 
to less than $2% billion, in a total 
of more than $14 billion. It’s this 
small-money group that represents 
gravest inflation threat. That’s why 
Uncle Sam wants surplus tucked 
away in sound securities. 


JAPAN: Gen MacArthur made 
significant statement this wk, re- 
minding us that Japan’s greatest 
strength is her army. We tend to 
think of Nippon as naval power, 
and battles thus far have been 
largely test of naval strength. But 
we can’t overlook great land iorces 
which must be met and conquered. 











Quite 





“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”—-Charles Haddon Spurgeon 








“You Marines are trying to push 
us off this island—and your Navy 
won’t let us off!”—Plaint of a Jap 
prisoner, captured at Bougianville. 


“ ” 


“I see another ’18 in the cards for 
Germany. . . The big push will be 
well under way by mid-summer. . . 
The German lines will bend, then 
break, just as they did in the last 
war.”—Sgt ALtvin C York, hero ol 
World Warl. 

“ ” 

“I don’t like the idea of going 
up and meeting the old man.”— 
AMEDIO CIANCI, 17, sentenced to 
Sing Sing for burglary, where his 
father is serving a term for forgery. 


“ ” 


“In a broken nest, there are no 
whole eggs.”—Col M TuHuos TcHou, 
mbr of staff of Generalissimo CuI- 
ANG KalI-SHEK, quoting ancient Chi- 
nese proverb to emphasize point that 
no Allied nation should maneuver 
for superior position in the postwar 
conferences. 

“ ” 

“I have to sign it 300 times a day.” 
ANNA IRENE SZABLOWSKA, expediter 
fer Gen'l Electric, petitioning court 
to “expedite” her name to “Sable.” 


“ ” 


“Terribly sorry I could not attend 
reception. May I come to the wed- 
ding?”—Lt Wm B ARNOLD, (son 
Gen H H Arno _p, chief of Army air 
forces) in telegram to his fiancee, 
BarBaRA Dovucias, daughter DONALD 
Dovuctas, aircraft bldr. Lt Arnold 
couldn’t get a leave. (But he made 
it for the wedding!) 





“The kids are the ones who or- 
der the phonograph records and 
buy the tickets; I am all for ’em.”— 
FRANK SINATRA. 


“ ” 


“I think I can better serve as an 
entertainer than as a public official.” 
—Roy Acvurr, radio star, retiring 
from Tenn’ gubernatorial race. 
(Acuff is reputed to make $200,000 
a yr with his fiddle; governorship 
of Tenn pays $4,000). 

“Something must give somewhere.” 
—Maj-Gen Lewis B HERSHEY, di- 
rector, Selective Service, asserting 
that nation’s manpower is not suf- 
ficient to fill all wartime needs, and 
that every man of military age 
must serve in some essential ca- 
pacity. 

“If I, for one, had never been a 
Christian, I should be powerfully 
tempted, against all the alternatives 
that confront the world, to try for 
it now.”—Dr Harry EMERSON Fos- 
DICK, pastor, Riverside Church, N. Y 

“I want to fiddle while Rome 
burns.”—TascHa SEIDEL, American 
violinist, asked why he had enlist- 
ed in the U S. Navy. 


“It seemed the logical thing to 
do.”—Comment of a woman in Tow- 
son, Md, who called the City Fire 
Dep’t when she couldn‘t get her 
furnace fire started. (They opened 
the draft, and all was well!) 

“ ” 

“Prize fighting? I don’t have time 
to think about it. But I am confi- 
dent the champions for yrs to come 
zre now in the services. They will 
ret’n with stamina and the fighting 
instinct.”—Lt-Com Jack DEMPSEY. 

“ ” 

“I am going to get well, bub, and 
I'm going to get you.”—Comment of 
a 17-yr-old hardened criminal, shot 
by a Phila officer, (The officer, AL 
STREEPER, had just donated blood to 
give the youthful gangster a trans- 
fusion.) 


“ ” 


“We haven’t stopped. I have sev- 
eral other grandsons who will be 
inducted soon.”—Mrs E M PAyNE, 
Chattanooga, Tenn, who has 19 
grandsons in armed forces. 


“ec ” 


“I hope you don’t have to do that 
with Gen Montgomery.”—Jos STAL- 
INn’s reported comment to Prime 
Minister CHURCHILL. (At a banquet, 
it’s said, Marshal Timoshenko be- 
came indiscreet in his remarks. 
Stalin arose, walked to the Marshal’s 
side, bopped him on head with a 
bottle.) 


“ ” 


“The New Deal is distinguished 
from Naziism only in that it has 
not resorted to brutality.” — ALF 
LaNDON, '36 Republican presidential 
nominee. 
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The Man Who Was Afraid 
RAYMOND CLAPPER 


Fortnight ago we printed a dis- 
patch from MR C.iapPEer at the time 
he was reported killed in a bomber 
crash in the Pacific. The following 
story—one of the last written be- 
fore his death—seems almost to in- 
dicate a premonition of his own 
fate. 

Aboard an Aircraft Carrier in the 
Pacific: One of the chaplains sta- 
tioned on this carrier told me of 
this strange experience: 

It was on Christmas eve _ that 
the young man—a radio gunner— 
came to the Protestant chaplain 
and asked to see him privately. 
Formerly he had been doing quiet 
patrol work in the Caribbean, and 
asked for more active duty aboard 
a carrier. He had been on five at- 
tacks during the softening up of 
Tarawa, on two against Nauru, and 
on the first very tough blow at 
Rabaul, So he had been thru some 
of it. 

On Christmas eve the chaplain 
sat down with him. The boy said 
his baby was to be born soon and 
he was afraid to go up the next 
day. “I’ve been scared before,” he 
said, “but never like this. I’m sick 
to my stomach, I am so afraid.” 

The chaplain said he thought he 
could get the boy excused from the 
Christmas day raid. The boy shook 
his head. “I have to fly tomorrow. 
If I don’t I will never fly again.” 

“I tried to assure him of the 
Lord’s care, and that He would 
watch over him,” the chaplain said. 

Early Christmas morning the 
planes went out. When they came 
back the young airman was dead. 
He was the only one hit among 
those who came back. There were 
two machine-gun bullet holes on 
the underside of the plane. Both 
bullets hit him.—Abridged from 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 


ALIBI 


It probably isn’t an exaggeration 
to say that every soldier is a nat- 
ural-born exaggerator. Sgt Bill 
Davidson has gathered together a 
rare collection of army stories, in 
a little book titled, Tall Tales They 
Tell in the Service (Crowell). 

For example, here’s something 
rather neat in the way of an alibi— 
definitely not GI. (And don’t ask 
us if it worked!) 

“T am returning from my ten-day 
furlough and am just about to get 
on my train, when a band strikes 
up the ‘Star-Spangled Banner.’ I 
freeze to attention. I salute. What 
happens but the train pulls out 
right in front of my eyes, with 
nothing I can do about it. 

“That’s why I am twenty-four 
hours late.” 


ARMY—Language 


When Sgt. Philip Stearn, Stars 
and Stripes photographer, raced up 
the Sicilian shore with the south- 
ern invasion force and met his 


first native, he grandiloquently 
tossed off the Sicilian greeting, 
“Bon giorne”. “Hi ya, kid”, shot 


back the grinning native. He’d 
pressed pants for fifteen years in 
Brooklyn.—WaALTER Apams, “Can Our 
Schools Teach The G. I. Way?” 
Better Homes & Gardens, 2-'44. 


ATHEISM 


Dr. Arthur F Ingram was once 
seen by a dignitary of his church, 
in friendly conversation with a 
rough-looking man. 

“One of the cleverest of my Vic- 
toria Park opponents,” Dr. Ingram 
explained, as the man turned away. 

“Not an atheist, surely?” queried 
the shocked dignitary. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “or at all 
events he fancies he is; but he’s 
such a pleasant fellow. There’s a lot 
of good in him. And goodness can 
have only one source.”—Church 
Mgt. 


BUREAUCRACY 


How is it the Harvard legal inter- 
preters and _ solicitors, planted in 
governmental departments by Jus- 
tice Felix Frankfurter, can be so 
swift-moving in the output of con- 
fusing directives aimed at messing 
things up, and when called upon are 
almost invariably found to be phys- 
ically disabled for military service? 
—United Mine Workers Journal. 


CHILDREN— Inquisitiveness 
Recently a woman with a nursing 
baby came to live with us as house- 
keeper. Clark, who is six, was great- 
ly interested in the nursing process. 
At bedtime I tried to explain it to 
him. The next morning Clark was 
on hand to watch the baby nurse 
again. Shortly he inquired serious- 
ly, “Do you make your own orange 
juice, too?”—Parents’ Magazine. 





“This Church Has Stood .. .” 


A considerable area in s-w 
England is now being evacuated 
by civilians and taken over by 
American troops staging inva- 
sion rehearsal. Pinned to each 
venerable church in the region 
is this eloquent note from the 
bishop of the area: 


“From this parish to our Unit- 
ed States allies: 

“This church has stood several 
hundred years. Around it has 
grown a community which has 
lived in these houses and tilled 
these fields ever since there was 
a church. This church, this 
churchyard in which their loved 
ones lie at rest, these homes and 
these fields are as dear to those 
who have left them as are the 
homes and graves and fields 
which you, our allies, left behind 
you. 

“They hope to return one day, 
as you hope to return to yours, 
to find them waiting to welcome 
them home. 

“They entrust them to your 
care, meanwhile, and pray that 
God’s blessing may respond upon 
us all.” 











CIVILIZATION 


Civilization has nearly in these 
days suffered shipwreck, not because 
of the power of its enemies, but be- 
cause of the slackness of its de- 
fenders——CLEMENT R ATTLEE, Brit- 
ish statesman. 


DEMOCRACY 


Some people associate democracy 
with lawlessness and they remember 
the astonishing answer two girls 
gave when arrested for picking 
flowers in a public park: “They’re 
ours as well as anybody else’s, aren’t 
they? This is a democracy!”—Edi- 
torial, “On Daydreams and Democ- 
racy”, News From Belgium, 2-5-’44. 
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DOCTORS—‘Scarcity 


By the time you can get an ap- 
pointment to see your doctor now- 
adays, you’re either better or buried. 
—Judge. 


DRINK—Drinking 


At the Cambria stadium, in Cam- 
den the other night, Bill Markward, 
announcer for radio station WCAM, 
called the mgr of the winning boxer 
to the mike. 

The mgr cracked: “My boy looked 
great tonight. Looks like he'll go 
places—if he only lays off the 
beer!” 

The show is sponsored by a Cam- 
den brewery !—Variety. 


ENTERPRISE—Yankee 


In war or peace, Yankee enter- 
prise follows the American flag. 
Witness the following letter recent- 
ly received by a Detroit man from 
his soldier son stationed somewhere 
in Australia. 

“Dear Dad,’ runs the epistle 
“I’m thinking about settling down 
here after the war and going into 
business. I’m planning on crossing 
kangaroos with raccoons and rais- 
ing fur coats with pockets.”—Wall 
St Journal. 


FACT 


Facts are undoubtedly true, but 
they do not make all of the truth. 
Facts need a balancing of one 
against the other—MArGaRET CHRIS- 
TIE, quoted in Christian Science 
Monitor. 


FLATTERY—Feminine 


When a woman thinks she can’t 
be flattered, tell her it’s true; that 
flatters her—H L MENCKEN, A New 
Dictionary of Quotations (Knopf). 


FREE ENTERPRISE 


Free enterprise... We all talk 
about it. But how free is enterprise 
where 98% of the profits go to the 
Gov’t—and the Gov’t takes none of 
the risk?—Durez Molder, hm, Du- 
rez Plastics. 


GERMANY—at War 


Hitler faces a new army on the 
Eastern front, an army made up of 
real flesh-and-blood German sol- 
diers These men are pris- 
oners, captured by or deserted to 
the Red Army. But they are tak- 


ing up arms against the Third 
Reich. 


There has never been an army 
like this in the whole history of 
warfare. Nothing like it happened 
during the First World War. Noth- 
ing like it is happening among the 
prisoners held by the other United 
Nations in this war—JaNET Mar- 
SHALL, “Russia’s German Army” 
War News, 2-’44. 


GOD—Likeness 


In the juvenile section of a big 
bookstore, a small girl was found 
busying herself with a box of cray- 
ons. A clerk uneasily asked the 
child what,she was about. 

“I’m drawing a picture of God,” 
was the surprising reply. 

“But how do you know what God 
looks like?” 

“That,” said the little girl suc- 
cinctly, “is why I am drawing Him. 
I want to find out.” 





“One could win no Victory .. .” 


I slept and dreamed, and lo an 
angel led me to a land far more 
beautiful than any I had ever 
seen... 


Children played everywhere. 
None were crippled or unhappy. 
There were none from across the 
tracks. . . There were no hos- 
pitals, no jails, no police, no 
crime, no tears. 

Then I cried out, “Take me 
back! The land is beautiful but 
empty. Here one could win no 
victory, because there is nothing 
to defeat. Here one could have 
no real friends, because the 
flower of real friendship is wa- 
tered with tears and blossoms 
only under the chill wind of ad- 
versity. Here there could be no 
character, because character 
stems from struggle. Here there 
could be no joy, because there is 
no sorrow.”—Cuas F BANNING, 
The Expositor, 2-’44. 











HUMAN NATURE 


If there were only two men left 
in the world and both of these 
saints, they wouldn’t be happy even 
then. One of them would be bound 
to try and improve the other. That 
is the nature of things—Franx 
O’Connor, “Song Without Words,” 
Harper’s Bazaar, 2-'44. 





Probably you’ve been assuming 
that 100-octane gas will be super 
fuel of your post-war auto. But oil 
men say it isn’t likely. Tho produc- 
tion of 100-octane is many times 
larger than it was before Pearl 
Harbor, it is still much less than 
our normal peacetime demand for 
motor fuel. This high-test gas is 
being produced in wartime regard- 
less of ccst, but the operation is 
still far too expensive for gen’l 
adoption. One hundred-octane gas- 
oline is likely to be after the war, 
as now, a fuel for airplanes only. 


Wartime shoppers have learned 
from experience that items fash- 
ioned from metals have gradually 
disappeared from mkts, while fab- 
ric articles have remained fairly 
plentiful. A few mo’s hence, it will 
be just the reverse. More metals are 
becoming available for consumer 
goods, while textile supplies gradu- 
ally tighten. Our domestic reserves 
are being exhausted, and we face a 
greatly increased demand for for- 
eign relief. 


Although WPB has approved use 
of waste steel for steel-jacketing 
Bibles, they want to avoid giving 
impression such Bibles will stop 
bullets. Steel book-covers might de- 
flect a bullet at certain angles, or 
stop flying fragments, but afford no 
protection against direct rifle or 
machine-gun fire. 


Are you wondering why more pro- 
ducers haven’t turned to juvenile 
delinquency films, considering keen 
public interest? Answer is that such 
pictures could be released only in 
U §; otherwise film might be picked 
up, used as axis propaganda. 


Waste fat salvage is up a third 
since adoption of new policy al- 
lowing two meat ration pts for each 
lb. . . Public relations officers in 
Pacific now refer to visiting cele- 
brities as “Vipers”—contraction of 
Very Important Persons. 
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News 0 if the New 





AVIATION: Goodrich has devel- 
oped techniqu2 to save wear and 
tear on airplane tires. Tires have 
vanes built into sidewalls; catch 
wind, start tire turning soon as 
landing gear is lowered. Tires are 
rolling as they hit ground, avoid 
that momentary skid. 


“ ” 


FOOD: New high-speed baking 
technique involves use of infra-red 
lamps. Cooks interior of dough at 
same time as crust, resulting in 
finer texture to product. 


“ ” 


MEDICINE: Tho no formal re- 
port has been published, army ob- 
tains gratifying results with peni- 
c.llin in treatment of social ciseases. 
Stubborn cases of gonorrhea, re- 
sistant to sulfa drugs, are cleared in 
24 hrs. Some evidence new drug 
may be helpful in treatment of 
Syphylllis, but nothing conclusive. 

Trandermal Autolytic Tubercu- 
lin test featured in public prints 
this wk is not new. Originated in 
Nat’l Jewish Hospital, Denver; has 
been used several yrs in tuberculin 
research. Diagnoses ear.y tuberculo- 
sis in 12-24 hrs, and unlike other 
tests, produces no toxic, inflamma- 
tory or irritant reactions unrelated 
to tuberculosis. 

PRODUCTS: Gen’'l Electric an- 
neunces 3 hp elec motor weighing 
7 ib; small enough to be held in 
palm of hand. Revolves 65 ‘imes 
faster than usual househcld mo- 
tor. (If auto wheels could attain 
equal speed, car would move at rate 
10,000 mi per hr.) 

PLASTICS: Experiments in Mi- 
ami indicate that liquid plastic may 
be derived from fronds and other 
waste parts of the palm tree. May 
result in new post-war industry. 


“ ” 


TRANSPORTATION: Dr Arthur 
Thomas, former president Chrysler 
Inst of Technology, now technical 
adviser to WPB, said this wk that 
after the war synthetic tires trav- 
e-ing 100,000 mi without a puncture 
will be commonplace. He also fore- 
cast that Colorado shale, alone, 
would provide sufficient oil to drive 
our motors for 100 yrs. 


INFLATION 


School children of Clayton, Mo, 
appealed to Congress recently to 
prevent an “inflationary spiral” 
which might boost prices on ice 
cream and candy while their allow- 
ances remain “frozen”. The Jnl of 
Nat’l Education Ass’n, 2-'44. 





Thought for Today 


“Perhaps my factories will end 
war sooner than your congress- 
es."—ALFRED NOBEL, inventor of 
dynamite and other explosives, 
in a letter to BERTHA VON SUTTER, 
19th century pascifist leader. 











LANGUAGE 


A Boston newspaper publisher 
once asked a Texas newspaper man 
if “Ga-nah” ever was going to write 
his autobiography. 

A lot of explaining was necessary 
before the journalist gathered that 
the publisher was referring to the 
former v-p, John Nance Garner.— 
Howard W TownseEnp, instructor, 
speech dep’t, U of Texas, in a plea 
for unaffected speech. 


MUSIC-—-Inept Performance 
In Detroit, an inspired critic 

wrote: “The Blank Quartet played 

Brahms last night. Brahms lost.” 


NEIGHBORLY 


On each summons to appear be- 
fore a draft board there is a sen- 
tence which states that the board is 
composed of your friends and 
neighbors. 

A young Ohio serviceman, dis- 
patched to a remote island of the S 
Pacific, sent back a post card: 

“Look where my neighbor sent 
me!”"—Variety. 


ORIGINS 

Konrad Heiden, whose new his- 
tory, Der Fuehrer, is a Feb Book-of- 
The-Month selection, is credited 
with originating the term “Nazi”. 
At first, Hitler’s party called them- 
selves “Nasos”—the normal abbre- 
viation for Nat'l Socialism. As a 
term of derision, Heiden referred 
to them as “Nazis”. In the Bavar- 
ian villages, Nazi (a corruption of 
Ignatius) is slang for bumpkin or 
simpleton. Soon “Nazi” was used so 
widely the party adopted it official- 
ly.—EpwWIn Seaver, Reading & Writ- 
ing. 





“Here’s a Snapshot .. .!” 


I've looked at thousands of 
pictures of wives and 3-mo-old 
babies of soldiers, and have said 
“Hmm!” and “Ah, beautiful!” 
and “My, what a_ strapping 
youngster!” until I’m red in the 
face. Don’t get the idea that I 
mind it. Not at all. It gives me 
an excuse to haul out my own 
pictures and show them right 
back!--Ernig PyYLeg, in Italy. 











PATRIOTISM—Practical 


He is most worthy of his country 
who loves it, and refuses to live on 
it, but lives for it—Sunshine Mag. 


“If we bomb Rome as 
cur forces blasted the 
German cities, our act 
will rankle in the mem- 
ory of every good Eu- 
ropean, as did Rome’s destruction 
by the Goths. 

‘I am not forgetting the lu'‘t- 
waffe’s tremendous bcmbing 
but Hitler is a barbarian. There is 
no decent person on the allied side 
who thinks we should make him our 
paitern, or attempt to beat com- 
petitors at that market.” Bishop of 
CHICHESTER, speaking in the British 
House of Lords. 





“War, which is a hor- 
rible thing, cannot be 
carried on without suf- pf / 
fering, even to those not 1 
immeciately respcensible 
for the conflict. It is significant 
that the entire Krupp armament 
works have been destroyej thru 
bembing; that our bombing attacks 
last summer on Hamburg cost the 
Germans 490 million man hours. 
“This is to me full justification 
fcr the present bombing campaign. 
I cannot give the Bishop of Chiches- 
ter any hope that we shall abate 
our bombing policy.”"—Lord Cran- 
BOURNE. 


5 
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“Over the Hill to the Poor-House .. .” 


When the movies lured Homer Cuoy some yrs ago (he wrote Wilk 
Rogers’ 1st talking picture) he was told that he had the “homey” touch 


Hollywood needed. 


That touch is evident in his informa! auicdiograpiy, 


Country Cured (Harper, $3.). Born on a farm near Maryville, M9, he was 
educated at the U of Mo, where he was the 1st student of the 1st journal- 
ism school in the world. After a trip around the world, where he super- 
vised the making of travel films, Croy setiled in N Y where he now lives 


(with occasional sojourns in Cal). 


He is a proiijfic writer of magazine ar- 


ticles and fiction; has several successful novels to his credit. In this ez- 
cerpt, the author is still “down on the farm”: 


There came one of those periods 
when everything seemed to go 
wrong. The sows were rooting under 
the fences and getting out, and the 
Steers had warbles. There was a 
sudden squall and the “head” of 
our windmill was broken. This 
seemed the last straw. If the ma- 
chinery dealer in town didn’t have 
a head to fit, he’d have to write 
Chicago and there would be a wait. 
Meantime, I would have to pump 
water for the cattle by hand. It 
soured me on life. 


My mother watched us feeling 
sorry for ourselves, mooning over 
trivials. Sunday dinner was usual- 
ly a happy time, but today we hard- 
ly talked at all. Another batch of 
sows was probably out. Tomorrow 
I would have to hill the sweet pota- 
toes. Then go and pump water for 
those damned cattle. They’d prob- 
ably get blackleg and die before we 
could sell them. 

Ma broke the silence. “It’s a nice 
day. Let’s all go down and visit the 
Poor Farm!” 

This was better than sitting 
around doing nothing. We got in 
the hack and started, glad to get off 
our accursed farm. 

The inmates were supposed to 
be at their best on Sunday. But 
what a best! There were about 30 
sitting in the yard, rocking on the 
porch, puttering around. A bell 
rang; from all over the yard the 


wretched people got up and started 
toward a room that served as a din- 
ing hall... After they had eaten 
the poor old wrecks went back to 
their places on the porch, or on 
benches in the yard, with nothing 
to look forward to till the next 
meal. Those who didn’t go had to 
stay and help wash the dishes. 

As Pa and Ma and Phebe and I 
walked about the yard, we could 
see the miserable old people wash- 
ing dishes and hear them banging 
the pans. One by one, they finished 
and came limping out. Someone 
had got another’s seat and a quarrel 
arose. First one person spoke, tak- 
ing sides; then someone answered; 
soon they were all quarreling. 

At last we _ started home, de- 
pressed by the sights we had seen. 
Little by little, as we got away from 
the place, we began to talk. More 
cheerfully than we had talked in 
days. 

When we sat down to our own 
Sunday supper, our low spirits had 
mysteriously disappeared. The 
Steers still had warbles, and the 
sows were probably out; the wind- 
mill head wouldn’t be along for 
days. But that was all right. It 
seemed to us we were the luckiest 
people in the world. Nothing had 
changed. Only ourselves. 

My mother, sitting at the end of 
the table by the kitchen, looked at 
us chatting and laughing, but said 
nothing. That was her way. 








SALESMANSHIP 

Much has been written about the 
Genghis Khans, the Alexanders, the 
Napoleons—men who tore civiliza- 
tion apart. But little or nothing 
has been said about the commercial 
traveler, except in a derogatory 


manner. Yet the salesman has prob-’ 


ably contributed more to civilization 
—to the peace and comfort of peo- 
ples—than all the makers of wars 
combined. — Phoenix Flame, hm 
Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 


TURN-ABOUT 

What this war doesn’t cause! Re- 
cently a private stationed far from 
home sent his mother a batch of 
cookies. The soldier is attending 
the Army Cooks’ and _ Bakers’ 
School.—The Butler Collegian. 


WEALTH 


A man’s wealth does not depend 
so much on what he has as on what 
he can do without.—Ear.t RIney, 
Church Mot. 





I Shall Sieep 


EpGarR LEE MASTERS 


An obscure news item reports that 
EpGarR LEE MASTERS, author of Spoon 
River Anthology, was lately found 
in a cheap N Y rooming house, ill 
of malnutrition. The famed Ameri- 
can poet, now in his 74th yr, is be- 
ing cared for in a convalescent 
home, thru funds furnished by the 
Author’s League. The excerpt below 
is from his long poem, Tomorrow is 
My Birthday. 


Gocd friends, let’s to the fields—I 
have a fever. 


After a little walk, and by your 
pardon, 


I think I'll sleep. There is no sweet- 
er thing, 

Nor fate more blessed than to sleep. 
Here, world, 


I pass you like an orange to a child: 


I can no more with you. Do what 
you will. 

What should my care be when I 
have no power 

To save, guide, mould you? Naughty 
world, you need me 

As little as I need you: go your 
way! 

Tyrants shall rise and siaughter fill 
the earth, 

But I shall sleep. In wars and wars 
and wars 

The ever-replenished youth of earth 
shall shriek 

And clap their gushing wounds— 
but I shall sleep, 

Nor earthly thunder wake me, when 
the cannon 

Shall shake the throne of Tartarus. 
Orators 


Shall fulmine over London or 
America 
Of rights eternal, parchments, 


sacred charters, 

And cut each others’ throats when 
reason fails— 

But I shall sleep. This globe may 
last and breed 

The race of men till Time cries 
out, “How long?” 

But I shall sleep ten thousand years, 

I am a dream ... out of a blessed 
sleep— 

Let’s walk and hear the lark. 
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The small, mild little Jewish man, 
seated in a remote corner of the 
busy restaurant had ordered steak— 
and was having a difficult time try- 
ing to carve it. 

A waiter paused at the table. 
“Tough?” he asked solicitously. 

The exhausted patron turned to 
the waiter, with defeat in his eyes: 
“When I am ordering beef,” he said 
patiently, “and you serve horse, I 
am not saying a vord. I don’t like 
it to mek a fuss. But the next time, 
I am esking, if you will please be 
so kindly, to tek the harness off be- 
fore you are serving.” 


“ ” 


A Medical officer, transferring 
stretcher cases from ambulances to 
airplane, noticed a Negro soldier, 
wrapped in a blanket, standing be- 
side an empty stretcher. 

He ordered the man to lie down. 
When the soldier remonstrated he 
was told that he would be court 
martialed if he didn’t lie down and 
shut up. 

The soldier obeyed; was flown 600 
mi to a hospital. When examining 
internes, puzzled, asked what was 
wrong with him, the Negro ex- 
plained: 

“"Tain’t nothin’ wrong with me. 
Our company was gettin’ deloused. I 
jes’ walked out t’ see what was 
goin’ on, while I waited fo’ my 
clo’es."—Disabled Veterans’ Mag- 
azine. 


“ ” 


This is another one of those pri- 
ority—futility things—reported by 
BENNETT CerF in Sat Rev of Lit- 
erature: 

A Boston author, scheduled to lec- 
ture in Louisville was bounced off 
his plane in Washington, to make 
room for a colonel with a priority. 
The author couldn’t make Louis- 
ville in time by train, so he ret’d 
to Boston. The colonel, it developed, 
had flown to Louisville for the sole 
purpose of hearing his lecture! 


“ ” 


It was the usual rush and hustle 
of washing and shaving in camp in 
the early, still dark hrs. One recruit 
turned to his neighbor and inquired: 
“I say, Bili, have you got a good 
memory for faces?” 

“Yes,” replied Bill from behind 
his towel. 

“Well, see if you can remember 
your own when you shave it. I’ve 
just broken your mirror.” — The 
Link. 


(Sood Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 
GLADYS BLACKMORE 


A young matron thought she 
was getting used to the eccen- 
tricities of day help, but was 
frankly nonplussed when the 
new girl continued to work with 
her hat on, 

Finally, a bit timorously, she 
ventured a query: “Mona, why 
do you wear your hat in the 
house? I pre‘er that you take 
it off when you come to work in 
the morning—and leave it off 
until you go home.” 

“Taint hurtin’ nothin’,” re- 
plied the maid belligerently. 
“And I want it on, ‘cause ef- 
fen anybody insults me, I'll be 
ready to leave right off.”— 
Coronet. 








Down in a southern army camp, 
a platoon was taking it easy beside 
the road after a hard morning’s 
work when a column of Italian 
prisoners came marching along. As 
they passed, one of the prisoners 
muttered with infinite scorn, “Golda 
bricks!”"—New Yorker. 


“ ” 


Three small boys were bragging 
about the prowess of their respective 
dads. 

“My dad,” said one “writes a tew 
short lines on a piece of paper, calls 
it a poem—and gets $10 for it.” 

“My dad,” said another, “makes 
some dots on a piece of paper, calls 
it a song—and they pay him $25 
for it.” 

“That’s nothing,” said the third. 
“My father writes a sermon on a 
sheet of paper, gets up in the pul- 
pit and reads it—and it takes four 
men to bring in the money!’”— 
L & N Magazine. 


“ ” 
Freddie was getting ready to go 


outdoors and play. “All right, grand- 
ma,” he said, “give me my don’ts.” 


It was 3 o’clock in the morning 
when a minion of the law encount- 
ered an inebriated gentleman stag- 
gering uncertainly down the street. 


“Hey, you!” called the officer. 
“Where y’ headed at this hour of 
the mornin‘?” 


“Offisher,” replied the drunk, with 
visions of his waiting wife, “I’m 
now on my way to a iec’shure!”— 
Jobber Topics. 





WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


Here’s how Hollywood kids are 
taught their numbers: “ONE- 
derful, TWO-riffic, THREE - 
mendous.” 

“ ” 


Many a go-getter is afterwards 
sorry he got her.—Alerander 
Animator. 


“ ” 


Hitler denies he’s being forced 
to his knees by Russia. Maybe 
he’s just doing a few Dnieper 
Bends to reduce his Kiev bulge. 
—Chicago Sun. 


“ ” 


Adolf’s is the only radio voice 
these days that offers no relief 
for that tired, nervous, rundown 
feeling. — Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 











Action of wire services in charg- 
ing for words not in dictionary at 
rate of 5 letters to a word, puts 
kibosh on concoction of picturesque 
cables, designed to save tolls. Brings 
to mind historic story of the ag- 
grieved foreign correspondent. Ex- 
asperated by some especially in- 
ane home office request, but con- 
scious, even in his anger of the toll 
charges, he cabled: “Lakeward in- 
jump.” 





